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Significant 


A Minister 
To His Church 


Rev. NorMAN D. FLETCHER 


(in his letter of resignation as minister of the 
Universalist church of Haverhill, Mass.) 
I must, however, express my gratitude 

for the freedom you have given me and 
the true liberal spirit with which you have 
reacted toward my preaching. I came tc 
you, as you know, directly from the uni- 
versity and theological school. “Freedom 
of the pulpit’ I assumed then, and I do 
now, to be axiomatic in any church call- 
ing itself liberal. You have demonstrated 
that so far as this church is concerned 
that is an axiom. Despite the fact that 
many of you would describe my preaching 
as “ultra-liberal”, and some of you as 
“radical’, you have listened to me with 
respect and patience, and you have never 
once challenged my liberty to speak what 
seemed to me to be the truth. Never have 
I had to say to myself, ‘This will not go’, 
“That will not do”, but always I have 
preached what was on my mind, without 
equivoeation, giving voice to what to me 
was the truth. By this truly liberal atti- 
tude you have helped me, more than you 
will ever quite realize, to perform the 
great function of an ethical and spiritual 
leader in a modern community. 


Not Yet 
Sunk So Low 
L. P. Jacks 
in The Hibbert Journal 


Dangerous as our state may be in the 
absence of a moral equivalent for war, it 
is only made more dangerous by thinking 
we have found the equivalent when, 
clearly, we have not. It is certainly wiser 
to leave it unfound than to set it up in 
a fictitious form. And unfound I am con- 
tent to leave it; but on one condition— 
that the re-education of the race is vigor- 
ously undertaken meanwhile. The equiva- 
lent cannot be created by a ‘policy of 
planning” any more than a new religion 
can be invented, though that, too, may be 
equally needed. 

What the reeducation of the human 
race would involve is here too large a 
question to discuss. But I may say in 
general that the essence of it would be 
the breeding and multiplication of great 
citizens, and the training of them to that 
high condition of body and mind in which 
alone they can face the paradoxical danger 
that besets civilization and competently 
perform the duties incident to democracy. 
This given, disciplined courage would arise 
spontaneously, creating its own forms, and 
the people in times of peril would stand 
together like an embattled army ready “to 
pay their blood-tax” and to fall in rows 
for the common cause. 

These results will be long in coming to 
pass, and the present emergency cannot 
wait for them. But, happily, the age-long 
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Sentiments 


discipline of war has not been thrown 
away on our people. It still survives, feebly 
in most of us, but strongly in others. 
These, we know, will stand firm. Minority 
though they be, their numbers are yet 
sufficient to present a formidable front to 
impending disaster. I think their example 
will steady the rest of us. Not yet are we 
sunk so low in cowardice and love of com- 
fort that heroic examples make no appeal. 
Not yet has anarchy wholly dispossessed 
us of power to respond to the word of 
command. 


Rewards 
Of this World 
CLARENCE DARROW 


in Scribner’s Magazine 


The control of finance and industry and 
the highways of trade and communication 
are now so arranged that automatically 
the property of the world is emptied into 
certain pools of wealth. A very slight 
difference in the intelligence, the cunning, 
or degree of intellectual fitness for that 
purpose causes the divergence between a 
life of drudgery and want and the com- 
mand of all the resources of the world. 
Does the fact that some individuals are 
strong and crafty mean that justice had 
anything to do with their inheritance of 
the earth? Does this sort of activity repre- 
sent any greater element of justice than 
the methods that prevailed with primitive 
man? To-day the captain of industry takes 
what he calls his because he has the power 
under the present rules, as did the barons 
of the Middle Ages under the rules of the 
game as it was played then. No more now 
than in olden time is it even intellect that 
brings rewards. 

If there is any way to determine what 
the word “justice” means, man with his 
limitations has never found that way. It 
is evident that the rewards of this world 
are enjoyed by those whose strength or 
cleverness or greed or luck have given 
them the opportunity and might to take. 
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The Masses 

Freed from the Struggle 
Epwarp A, FILENE 
in Scribner’s Magazine 


As to the good life, we may be certain 
that when the masses are freed from the 
struggle for existence, they will furnish 
an environment in which true art can 
thrive. To me the Golden Age lies just 
ahead. I do not mean that artists must 
engage in mass production or that they 
must limit their work to a dead level of 
mediocrity in the futile hope of appealing 
to everybody’s taste. Artists will not be 
hampered, as historically they have been 
hampered, by the necessity of submitting 
their work to the narrow and almost nec- 
essarily biased judgment of an econom- 
ically dominant class. The liberation of 
the masses, it must be remembered, is the 
inevitable goal of mass production, and 
it must not be confused with any merely 
benevolent endeavor to see that the toiling 
classes are well fed, well clothed and well 
kept. Taming the masses cannot be any 
part of the mass production program. The 
masses must be freed, rather, to venture 
into realms of human living from which 
they have been barred before. In this 
emancipation of the very soul of man, it 
seems to me that one must sense the be- 
ginning of a new and finer, although as 
yet incomprehensible, Art. 


Henry George 
Brought Up to Date 
C. N. Ever 
in The Living Age 

There is a certain point in the devyelop- 
ment of mechanization at which both 
capital and labor receive a maximum re- 
turn. Beyond this point the demand for 
and value of man begins to decline; be- 
yond this point mechanization ceases to 
be a blessing. 

Any control, to be effective, must in- 
crease the demand for man and his value. 
This can be done only by reducing the 
relative value of the machine. The burden 
of taxes must be transferred, as far as 
possible, from the land, which is labor, 
and laid upon the machine and its use. 
The unforgivable economic crime of over- 
production of necessities, which directly 
destroys the value of land and of labor, 
must be controlled. And the forced dis- 
tribution and consumption of luxuries 
must also be controlled through taxation. 
Such control must be “paternal”, not “in- 
dividual’, because individual control of 
machines for the mutual benefit of the 
community does not exist, and probably 
never will. Theoretically, the true value 
of the worker, relative to commodities, 
can be raised only by transferring back 
to man that variable and needed fraction 
of his power and right to create value 
which the machine has unrighteous 
taken from him. Happily, true maximum 
prosperity and maximum consumption can 
occur only at a time when the value of 
man is at its highest and all men are em- 
ployed. The aim and desire of the worker 
is, therefore, identical with the aim and 
desire of capital. 
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Unitarian Moses in the Early West 


Fresh history in the letters of an intrepid “agent” of the young A. U. A. who en- 
dured Pauline hardships like a good soldier of the liberal faith in the rude 
and benighted regions “beyond the mountains” 


HE organizing of the American Uni- 

tarian Association, though long and 

seriously considered by the liberal- 

minded clergy of Boston and vicinity, 
was accomplished finally on almost the 
impulse of the moment. It just had to be. 
Its inevitability was fully appreciated by 
a considerable number of the most in- 
fluential clergy and an increasing group 
of the laity and, while the dread of a new 
religious organization with a definite pur- 
pose and faith delayed organized endeavor, 
a few sensing the desperate character of 
the situation got together—and there it 
was. More than anything else this move 
(and perhaps it was so intended pri- 
marily) served notice on their orthodox 
antagonists, who had made life rather 
miserable for them for some twenty-odd 
years, that they, the liberal clergy, would 
not, even for peace and quiet’s sake, be 
erowded off the earth. 


Not a Missionary 


The Association was both a challenge 
and an invitation; a challenge to the or- 
thodox to go ahead and do their worst; 
an invitation to all who cared for free- 
dom and fellowship in religion—this 
phrase was not to be used until later— 
to join hands with them. 

It was not an announcement of aggres- 
sive warfare, though the orthodox group 
did so interpret it. There was no plan of 
campaign. A campaign was intended but 
not of the usual sort. It would be fair 
to say the men who made the Association 
' were not the type of men for campaigning. 
Tt was mainly a public declaration of 
fellowship and announcement of intent to 
publish the Unitarian idea. 

A fighting spirit possessed these non- 
militant liberals. They would, by the 
spoken and printed word, let the world 
know what these ideas were which had 
eaused them to be so villified by the 
stricter clergy. Resolved not to sow dis- 
- sension within established parishes, they 
- turned their endeavors to the pioneer sec- 
tions of the country, where religious organ- 
ization was as unsettled as the social life. 
They had no intention of sending out 
missionaries to convert people. But a fairly 
extensive correspondence carried on by a 
committee of liberal clergy—within what 
came to be known as the Anonymous Asso- 
ciation, though I doubt whether the name 
was ever used—had revealed here and 
there groups of liberal-minded men and 
women anxious to be gathered together 
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about a liberal view of things religious. 
It had also become known that scattered 
throughout the half-settled regions be- 
yond “the mountains’* were many in- 
dividuals of views similar to their own. 
And, more important, men had gone from 
the settled East into those remoter and 
less cultivated parts who wished they 
could have the liberal faith preached to 
them. So it was felt that before it could 
be decided what task the newly formed 
American Unitarian Association should 
undertake it was best to establish contact 
with those of liberal religious views be 
yond the mountains and indeed wherever 
possible outside of New England. So it 
was decided not to abandon the earlier 
method of establishing contact by corre- 
spondence but to supplement it by sending 
out an agent to “spy out the land” and 
make report of what was found therein. 

It should be noted the Association ap- 
pointed an “agent”, not a “missionary”. 
This latter word implied a sectarian mili- 
taney it was resolved to avoid. The officers 
of the Association were human enough to 
wish their cause to grow. They felt no 
pride in being a conspicuous minority. In 
fact they represented a very considerable 
section of religious thought and life of 
Boston and vicinity. But they would first 
seek to establish contact with those of 
like mind and push their cause by the 
method of peaceful penetration, speaking 
the word where and when opportunity 
offered. They were noticeably free from 
any purpose of “gathering them in”. 

There is a revealing letter written by 
Henry Ware, Jr., in 1828 to the Executive 
Committee of the Association. It reads: 
‘Mr. [Ezra Stiles] Gannett writes me he 
plans going through New York preaching 
by the way in towns and villages. I like 
his project and think he may do good. 
Let me suggest ... whether they [the 
Committee] may not employ him in their 
service paying part of his expenses and 
furnishing him with tracts. ... It has 
seemed to me that more good might be 
done by staying a while in some one place 
so as to lay, possibly, the nest egg of a 
society, than by simply running over a 
large tract of the country. If so we might 
bind him by our instructions accordingly. 
For one lamp fairly lighted in that region 
must be more serviceable than going every 
year and striking sparks in every town.” 
Despite the mixture of metaphors it tells 
the story. 


*Alleghany Mountains. 


This agent—his name was Moses G. 
Thomas—was to visit such Unitarian 
groups as were known to exist in Harris- 
burg and Pittsburgh and other places this 
side of the mountains. But his further 
and chief business was to get into touch 
with a considerable body of persons eall- 
ing themselves “Christians”, who he 
writes, “have for years been Unitarians, 
haye encountered persecution on account 
of their faith, and have lived in ignorance 
of others east of the Mountains, who main- 
tain similar views of Christian doctrine”. 
There were other like-minded groups here 
and there calling themselves “The Free 
Church”, and a greater number without 
any particular religious interests. He was 
to stay in no one place long enough to 
‘lay the nest egg of a society’ nor “to 
light a lamp’’. His orders were to “collect 
such facts as might illustrate the religious 
history and character of the Western 
States, to form acquaintance with those 
persons whom he should find to hold the 
same principles of belief with himself 

for future correspondence and co- 
operation”. He was to ascertain “the real 
wants and disposition of the people’. 


2,500 Miles on Horseback 


Mr. Thomas left Boston April 10, 1826 
and for five months journeyed through 
the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, covering 
in all nearly five thousand miles, one half 
of this distance being on horseback. Travel- 
ing even a few miles in those days was 
an adventure, but twenty-five hundred 
miles on horseback through a country 
devoid of roads and bridges, with scant 
accommodation for man and beast was 
more comfortable in imagination than in 
reality. 

Moses G. Thomas takes it all as a matter 
of course. There was nothing else to do. 
No one complained of bad roads when 
there were no good ones. No one com- 
plained of lack of accommodations when 
there were scarcely any accommodations 
to be had—such is the sane philosophy 
men live by. The sort of cheerful endur- 
ance which Mr. Thomas displays in his 
reports was the common thing and it did 
not seem at all impressive to anyone then. 

There are bits here and there in his 
letters which disclose the difficulties of 
the way. Occasionally he admits being 
somewhat “disheartened at the dreary ex- 
tent of prairie and forest” ahead of him. 
But no one ever got anywhere in those 
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days who let the impassibility and risks 
of the forest paths discourage him. Con- 
ditions are seldom wholly against one. 
While he is wondering how he is going 
to find his way through a thick forest 
where there is “no road other than a 
bridle path” and “not a human habitation 
for thirty miles’, along comes one who 
knows the way. That night he comes to a 
settlement of three log huts, in one of 
which he sleeps. Early next morning he 
starts for a settlement forty miles distant, 
“and after riding diligently all day’, he 
had traveled twenty miles. “The mud was 
so deep, and the bridges such, that I was 
obliged to make my way among thickets, 
swamps and fallen trees, at the expense 
of having my clothes literally torn from 
me.” At another time he comes to what 
he takes to be a shallow muddy creek of 
some width and to all appearances “not 
more than three feet deep. I tried my 
horse at three places but he refused to go. 
I thought him obstinate and struck him 
severely, when to my utter astonishment 
I found him swimming under me. The 
opposite bank was so steep I had to swim 
him some distance before he could effect 
a landing.” With delightful disregard of 
personal discomfort he remarks, “I suc- 
ceeded in saving my papers by drying them 
with care.” 


Winds Rose, Trees Fell 


Frequently the weather was as bad as the 
roads. Six miles from any town, he says, 
“T was overtaken by a violent storm; the 
night set in extremely dark, the rain fell 
in torrents, the wind rose, the dry trees 
fell crashing around me; the road IT knew 
not—the last three miles of the way were 
through bottom lands, frequently over- 
flowed from the Missouri, the mud knee 
deep, the timber so thick that the road 
was invisible. Under these circumstances 
T arrived at the ferry at 10 o’clock. The 
ferryman refused to carry me across till 
morning, but gave me leave to trade with 
his slaves provided I ran my own risk. 
The wind was high, we missed the land- 
ing, and I got out in water two or three 
feet deep and led my horse ashore.” 

It is not surprising he should occasion- 
ally be suddenly and violently seized with 
fever. But he makes no complaint, is 
happy in fact that by the “immediate use 
of remedies” he overcomes ‘the disorder’’. 

One of the vouchers of his expenses is 
interesting and suggestive. “For stage fare, 
$9.20." A vest costs him $1.88. And this, 
“Board bill, fare and lodging on the road, 
together with washing, medicine, nursing, 
and this large paper which saves at least 


100 per cent. postage, $8.24." He “can 
travel a hundred miles in Ohio for nine 


shillings”, he informs headquarters. 

Life in the pioneer settlements, and in 
the widely separated homesteads he finds 
is very uncivilizing. “Living far from each 
other”, he writes in substance, “neighborly 
intercourse is difficult and rare. And the 
people lose much of that laudable pride 
and emulation, which are necessary to the 
good appearance of their persons, houses 
and farms, and, at the same time, they, 
in a great degree, lose their religion.” 

Life was hard and crude. It was corre- 
spondingly hard to be kind and hospitable 
when things to be hospitable and kind with 
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were lacking. Want of material things 
does not make for graciousness and kindli- 
ness. When people must struggle desper- 
ately to keep alive, the finer things of life 
are obliterated. 

So these people had lost the finer spirit 
and aspect of religion. They craved a reli- 
gion. They craved almost anything that 
would bring some excitement, some lively 
interest into the lonely monotony of their 
lives. They needed a religion that had a 
thrill in it. He pictures the sort of reli- 
gious practices and speech that appealed 
to them. Hell and heaven of the old sort 
were needed to bring color and some thrill 
into a hard, depressing existence. “I heard 
screams as though several were in dis- 
tress; IT hastened to the place whence the 
noise came, and found near one hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, as- 
sembled in a prayer meeting. They prayed 
and sang alternately. While one man was 


Registered 


The Christian man turns in these times 
from the note of prophecy to the note of 
prayer.—Hrnest H. Jeffs. 


Whoever is able to curb the blind force 
of instinet within him is able to curb the 
force of external destiny also. 

—Maurice Maeterlinck. 


The modern world belongs to the half- 
educated, a rather difficult class, because 
they do not realize how little they know. 

—Dean Inge. 


Modernism which so boldly accepts the 
findings of the physical sciences is often 
ready to turn its baek on the social sci- 
ences which point out the flagrant abuses 
of our political-social organization of this 
very moment.—Raymond B. Bragg. 


praying, others encouraged him with ex- 
pressions like these, ‘O, Jesus how good he 
prays! A’int that right, Lord! I can con- 
quer a thousand !’ ‘Yes’, says another, ‘and 
leap over a wall!’ Some burst into 
laughter, others into crying, some hurra’d 
and others groaned. Deafened and con- 
fused with their clamor, and shocked at 
their worship, I soon left.’ This was the 
most frequent type of religious expression 
he met with. The preacher who ‘exercises 
his lungs to the utmost” rather than his 
brains, was the popular type. 

There were services here and there of 
a quieter sort. He visits a congregation 
calling themselves “The Free Church”. “{ 
entered their small one-story log meeting- 
house, with the old man who shook hands 
with his people as he passed to the op- 
posite side of the room where a_ bench 
made by splitting a log . Was appro- 
priated to his use. After he had seated 
himself, he took his saddle bags across 
his knees, drew out a bundle nicely rolled 
up in a piece of deer skin, which proved 
to be bis Bible and hymn-book. After a 
few impressive remarks on the occasion 
for which they were assembled, he com- 
menced his services by reading and sing- 
ing a hymn, at the close of which the 
congregation knelt in prayer. As the old 
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man raised his eyes and withered hands 
toward heaven his white locks fell back on 
his shoulders, and he seemed like devotion 
personified. He continued in prayer for 
nearly an hour during which time there 
was neither shouting nor groaning; the 
only responses were occasional Amens... . 
After prayer he continued to speak for 
two or three hours, during which time 
many of them felt the want of temporal 
as well as spiritual food, and drew forth 
their several budgets of provisions which 
they quietly disposed of.” 

Mr. Thomas is a sympathetic observer 
even though it is hard for him to dis- 
cover serious merit in the popular rant- 
ings. But it is the way of the people and 
he accepts it as such. On one Sunday he 
is in a village in Kentucky containing 
between “one and two hundred in- 
habitants where there is a Baptist and 
a Methodist meetinghouse”’. “The meet- 
ings are well attended in the morning. 
But the object of attendance seems to be 
that of. bringing together horse-jockies, 
cockfighters, and males and females for 
the sports of the afternoon.” He is careful 
to add, for what reason one is at liberty 
to infer, “I did not witness a horse-race or 
cock-fight during the fore part of the day 
but I was told they were common in the 
place on the Sabbath.” There is no inten- 
tional irony when he goes on to remark, 
“The meetinghouses were log-buildings and 
the preachers suited the character of the 
people.” 

He is genuinely anxious to make a fair 
appraisal of all the religious efforts which 
he has a chance to observe. There are in 
some places Sunday schools and generally 
no day schools. The “Sunday schools are 
attended by men and women, as well as 
children, for the purpose of learning to 
read and write’. These Sunday school at- 
tendants were English-speaking. 

Existence was hard and hazardous; as 
simple and unprotected from the ravages 
of disease as is all primitive life. “It is a 
beautiful town’, he comments as he visits 
a place in Ohio, “but when you leave the 
public road that lies along the river... 
there appears to be a perfect stagnation 
of business, many houses are left desolate, 
the occupants having gone, some swept 
off, and others frightened away by fevers.” 


An Aged Inn-Keeper 


He notes that preachers from the East 
were suspect. These people had ears only 
for men of their own kind. A man with a 
manuscript sermon or even the seantiest 
of written notes could get no hearing. 
Such aids to preaching were regarded as 
undeniable proof of the preacher’s utter 
incompetence to give the Gospel. He found 
scattered Unitarians. He speaks of dis- 
covering a Unitarian farmer who invites 
him to stay the night and preach. In the 
larger towns are “respectable” groups of 
Unitarians who would appreciate having 
a Unitarian minister visit them. In St. 
Louis a Unitarian preacher “might obtain 
a liberal support; but the manners and 
habits of the people are such that should 
he, in his zeal, hold his meetings in the 
market, or under the shade of a tree, he 
would fail of doing that good which I 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Church as Teacher 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


NCE in old days, when Dr. Cal- 

throp of Syracuse was holding forth 

to a company of ministers on his 
favorite theme, “The Omnipresent Deity’, 
he was interrupted by a worthy brother 
who wanted to know as a matter of more 
immediate consequence what was to be 
done about the poisonous germs that were 
making such havoc with the physical well- 
being of men. “Germs?’ exclaimed Dr. 
Calthrop. “Educate ’em! Educate ’em!” 

One is glad to see that the 
good Doctor’s suggestion is tak- 
ing effect in another zone of 
danger which has become a seri- 
ous menace to life and limb. 
Here and there systematic at- 
tempts are now being made to 
get hold of reckless automobile 
drivers and instruct them as to 
the proper use of that highly 
convenient, but often extremely 
perilous means of locomotion. 
This is perhaps one of the most 
promising signs of the time for 
all who venture forth on our 
thronged highways. Certainly 
the laws we have do not seem 
to produce much effect on the 
minds of those who use cars as 
if their coming together in full 
flight were a matter of no more 
consequence than the collision 
of so many rubber balls. But 
if these dull wits can be identi- 
fied, and captured, and _ sub- 
jected to a course of compul- 
sory education, their license to 
drive being withheld till they 
have been taught decent be- 
havior, one hopes that our roads 
can be made in time once more 
reasonably safe. 

One hopes also that some suc- 
cess in this endeavor will help 
to turn public attention back to 
educative processes generally, 
as being on the whole of rather 
more consequence than our 
legislative machinery. AS a 
people we have come to place 
an absurd degree of trust in 
legal enactments. If anything is 
found to be wrong anywhere 
our first thought is to get a 
new law covering the case. And 
this first thought is too apt to 
be our last thought also; for 
once the law is placed on our 
statute books we go our way in 
childish confidence that the 

whole difficulty is disposed of; a confi- 
dence that would be sublime if it were 
not so utterly foolish. The consequence 
is that we have about as much overpro- 
duction of laws as of cotton and wheat ; 
and our inadequate means of law enforce- 
ment quite breaks down under the strain 
of that surplus. 

Sooner or later it should occur to this 
big democracy of ours that laws not well 
enforced are somewhat useless things, and 
that if men were better taught they would 


not need so many rules to guide them. 
We talk of the awful complexity of mod- 
ern civilization; but human relationships 
remain fundamentally much as they have 
always been. The multiplicity of rules 
makes much of the complexity. Also it 
should be plain that, with law enforcement 
at its best, something more than that is 
required. Careful observance of the law 
can produce a perfect Pharisee, but if that 
is all it produces it gives us nothing but 


To the Prince of Peace 


WM. ROGER GREELEY 


We salute Thee, Pale Galilean! Thy face concealed, 
It is Thy shadow falls athwart the centuries, 

And pagan men with pagan hearts and hate 

Have stolen Thy name, and made it harsh and strange: 


thy strutting vicars. 


Beneath Thy banner, hosts have fought with hosts in 


murderous strife, 


And stained with fratricidal blood the Christian 


centuries. 


Whispering Thy name, high priests have piled the faggots 


round an innocent maid. 


Leaders in Thy Church with incantations and with morbid 


formule 


Have hailed mild, puzzled souls to hell, and cursed 


them in Thy name. 


In bitter strife Thy bishops rend the Church to prove that 
Thou art very God, of virgin born, or such and so. 

Oh Carpenter of Nazareth—this in Thy name! 
How trivial the pain in those few hours upon a wooden 


cross 


To this, the cruel travesty of twenty centuries! 
Oh Man of Sorrows, in whose eye we see a depth of silent 


suffering 


More unfathomable than the deep itself, 
We, in our inflated pomp, kneel to thy mild simplicity,— 
Hands red with cruelty we raise in supplication—to thee, 


the ever kind. 


Scarred with hate and envy and with the lust of flesh 


and gold, 


We yield ourselves to thee, meek lover of mankind. 
Hail Lowly Galilean, hail! 

The din, the clash of strife, 
The wild dismay are hushed to whispering 

In the presence of the solemn beauty of Thy life. 
Thy day has dawned! 


O DOMINE DEUS 
SPIRAVI IN TE. 
CARISSIME JESU 
NUNC LIBERA ME. 
IN DURA CATHENA, 
IN MISERA POENA, 
DOLENDU, GEMENDU 
ET GENU FLECTENDU 
IMPLORO, ADORO 

UT LIBERES MBE. 


a painted show. Even in games we want 
something more than strict obedience to 
the letter of the rules. We want a certain 
spirit of sportsmanship, without which the 
game is quite sure to go bad on our hands. 

What the world needs above everything 
else is a teaching force that can give it 
honest and fair-minded men. In time past 
the church has been such a teacher of 
Western races, and has filled that office 
with some measure of success; though it 
could have done better with a clearer idea 
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of the true nature of its mission. ‘The 
Catholic church”, said a certain wise man 
of a preceding generation, ‘has been the 
guardian of many of the profoundest in 
sights of the human soul. But it has made 
the sad mistake of supposing that the 
possession of knowledge gave the right to 
rule, whereas it only confers the right to 
teach.” And in later times Protestant 
churches have been too much swept away 
by the prevailing passion for law making. 
Under the plea that it was necessary to 
carry religion into everyday life they 
have thought that they must take a strong 
hand in governing mankind. But keeping 
school and running a political caucus are 
two very different undertakings, and when 
they are combined the school is too likely 
to fall far into the background. 

The chureh can be and ought 
to be a great teacher of things 
that belong to the higher life of 
our race. It should impart to 
each rising generation the spirit 
and essence of the gathered 
wisdom of the ages with regard 
to motives and ideals that make 
for righteousness and peace. Ex- 
cept for such instruction each 
generation must, for the most 
part, begin at the bottom all 
over again and learn the whole 
lesson of life for itself. The 
church should reach not only 
the humble, to keep them in 
orderly paths, but it should be 
the teacher of men and women 
of exceptional ability ; bringing 
to them admonition and enlight- 
enment that will prevent an 
aristocracy of brains from be- 
coming robbers and oppressors 
of the poor. No one, in view of 
past history, can wonder at the 
suspicion with which the com- 
mon man is apt to regard capi- 
talism and big corporations. 
Many of them in quite recent 
times have played the high- 
wayman’s part on a very big 
scale. And though one of the 
most helpful and cheering signs 
of the life of our day is a 
very pronounced reform in the 
management of “big business’’, it 
is not probable that legislation 
alone can ever keep the preda- 
tory element altogether out of 
ull 

The churehes of the land, 
when their teaching power 
equals their opportunity, should 
be able to fill modern life with 
an idealism that would make 
the abuses of the past impos- 
sible, and lead the way to an 
orderly and peaceful society 
such as we can now scarcely 
dream of. No great rebuilding of human 
nature is required for this. Even a slight 
alteration in the balance and combination 
of those elements out of which human 
nature is made often produces a differ- 


ence in character that almost seems 
miraculous. 

The church ought to have continually 
hefore it some such vision of a coming 
kingdom of heaven among men as_ in- 
spired the mind of its Founder; and it 
ought to see its own mission to be the 
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promotion of that kingdom,—not by vio- 
lent means, but by the inculcation of its 
Master’s precepts. It ought to try to make 
that wonderful man the real spiritual 
hero of his race, so that men would seek 
to copy his great qualities, as they do in- 
stinctively try to shape themselves on the 
pattern of any hero whom they truly ad- 
mire. Instead of this the church has too 
much left him to make his own appeal to 
the heart and conscience of mankind, 
while it devoted itself to the dispensation 
of a species of magic for saving souls from 
a mythical wrath of God in the world to 
come. It has not always stood above just 
reproach for using the “cheap John” device 
of getting up a great scare (through its 
doctrine of sin), in order to enrich itself 
by the sale of its remedy for that assumed 
fatality. Even when it has kept clear of 
such trickery it has too often been a ques- 
tion whether it cared most for the work 
of spiritual upbuilding, or for its own in- 
stitutional prestige and glory. 

What is more alluring than the prospect 
of such a reform of religion as shall give 
it everywhere really noble ideas to teach, 
and sufficient didactic skill to make these 
ideas a controlling power in the world’s 
affairs! The more one looks into the 
world’s problems, the more it appears that 
the religious problem lies underneath them 
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all; and that, until we can begin to reach 
and remedy this source of trouble in our 
common life, we are only applying some 
surface alleviation to society’s disorders. 
Religion is not going to die out of the 
common mind,—no lesson of history is 
more certain than that. And a half bar- 
baric religion, still seated in the common 
heart, makes all attainment of the higher 
levels of civilization impossible for the 
mass of mankind. The more enlightened 
few can do but little for the uplift of the 
life of humanity till they can unlock the 
shackles of superstition, and superstitious 
fear, by which the common mind is still 
so much bound, and give that mind some 
glimpse of the great ideas out of which 
religion had its birth. No supposition could 
be more baseless than the notion that the 
kind of religion men have is likely to be 
most appropriate to their condition. In 
truth that which should be their chief in- 
spiration, when cheapened and perverted, 
becomes their heaviest handicap and 
blight. To put into the world’s religion 
ideas and ideals that make it a source of 
life and light and power is one of the 
greatest of human endeavors; and nothing 
reaches further as a corrective agency 
into the sources of human wrong than 
every small success in that attempt. 


Religious Situation in Norway 


Forces in the 


State-Church and in the Labor Party 
favoring liberal religion 


GEORGE MAXWELL WALEN 


OCruft Fellow, Meadville Theological School 


had occasion to observe the reli- 

gious situation in Norway and the 
two other Scandinavian countries. The 
established and recognized religion in 
these countries is the Evangelical Lu- 
theran. It is a state-religion—the Church 
is supported by the State, and its prac- 
tises and policies are controlled or di- 
rected by representatives from the official 
government. Some of the functions of the 
ministers are included in certain respon- 
sibilities and duties which they have #s 
officials of the State. The vast majority 
of the people, or an approximation of 
ninety-six percentage, belong to the es- 
tablished State-Church, and support it in- 
directly through taxation. 

These are some of the bare facts con- 
cerning the established State-Church. When 
we consider this Church as a working in- 
stitution to-day, particularly in Norway, 
we note various movements within it, 
which give indication of great and im- 
portant changes in the future. These 
changes will undoubtedly result in the 
establishment of a liberal church. How 
long a time it will take before such a 
church can be established will depend 
on various factors, the chief of these being 
the initiative or rather the religious zeal of 
all those who adhere to the liberal point 
of view in religion. It is here that the 
possibility as well as the difficulty of es- 
tablishing a liberal church present them- 
selves; for all those who are interested 
in having a liberal church in the country, 
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and they are many, are hampered in their 
effort, and oftentime lose their religious 
zeal, because of the great difficulties 
which an organized StateChurch with 
a long tradition presents to them. These 
difficulties are, however, becoming less to- 
day, and thus it is that the chances for the 
establishment of a liberal church are 
greater than at any time in the past. 

There are two important factors which 
tend to separate the State from the 
Church. It may already be inferred that 
the first of these factors is the growth 
of liberalism within the State-Church. 
The second factor is closely related to the 
first, and finds its expression in the sgo- 
called “indre-misjons” movement. The 
latter is a low church movement and may 
in many respects be likened to what in 
America is known as fundamentalism. Its 
leaders strongly oppose any manifestation 
of liberal tendencies within the State- 
Church, and they find ample opportunities 
to do so, inasmuch as nearly half of the 
clergymen of the State-Church adhere to 
liberal and pseudo-liberal principles in 
religion. In this way the people are no 
longer certain when they attend the Sun- 
day services in the churches, whether 
these are going to be conducted by a lib- 
eral or an orthodox minister. Neither is 
it easy for the layman to know from the 
content of the sermons, for nearly all the 
liberal ministers use the old words and 
phrases for the new religious thought- 
content. 

It is hardly necessary here to explain 
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the various inferences which may be 
drawn from this situation. It is sufficient 
to say that it works to the disadvantage 
of the liberal minister as well as his con- 
gregation. And it should be remembered 
that even yet orthodox people constitute 
the majority in most of the churches. 
These will in no way be served by a lib- 
eral minister, and leave the church in pro- 
portion to the outspokenness of the liberal 
minister as well as their increase in num- 
ber. On this point the StateChurch works 
to the advantage of the liberal minister, 
because the laws of the country are some- 
what flexible in the manner of appointing 
and dismissing a minister from his parish. 
Besides, the theological division of the 
State University is in the main liberal, and 
lends its support to the men who there 
receive their education. 

The low-church movement or “indre- 
misjons” is undoubtedly the best organized 
and most active religious body within the 
State-Church. Since 1906 it has had its 
own independent theological seminary, and 
the State has for practical reasons recog- 
nized this institution as equivalent in 
academic standing to the theological divi- 
sion at the State University. The exist- 
ence of two different theological institu- 
tions within the same Church, the direct re- 
sult of the low-church movement, and the 
indirect result of the growing liberalism at 
the State University, has resulted in 
widening the gap between the two fac- 
tions. The low-church people take more 
and more the position that the State- 
Church, due to its flexibility, is working 
to their disadvantage. Its outstanding 
leaders, notably Professor Halisby, openly 
advocate the separation of the two in- 
stitutions. 

There is a third factor which may play 
an important part in the establishment of 
a liberal church as well as in the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State. I refer 
to the growing power of the Labor Party 
and its active opposition to the union of 
State and Church. There can be little 
doubt, as soon as the Labor Party gains 
complete power of the government, that it 
will cease to support the churches. If this 
should happen, and the churches come to 
rely on the direct support of their re- 
spective congregations, it is almost certain 
that the liberal faction within the State- 
Church will be isolated from the rest of 
the religious life in the country. It will 
then have a chance to show whether or not 
it possesses a driving power of its own. 
One thing is certain: it does not lack 
leadership. 

At the present stage of development, 
however, it appears that what is needed 
is a church that can speak frankly and 
openly about the principles of liberal reli- 
gion. It must be in unity with the highest 
standards within the established State- 
Church ag far as church building, the con- 
duct of services, and so on, are concerned. 
It will thus constitute a nucleus for lib- 
eral thought in religion and lend its sup- 
port to the already growing faction of 
liberalism within the State-Church. It will 
hasten the separation of the State and the 
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Church, and when the schism between — 


these two institutions comes, as it event- 
ually will, it will be the central agency 
for the organization of new churches. 
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Letters to 


True Allegiance 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I register a protest as an American 
citizen against the article entitled “Declara- 
tion of an American Citizen’, in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER of January 21? It cer- 
tainly is not the declaration of a citizen 
who loves his country, America, but rather 
a formal avowal for the signatures of 
those of socialistic thought who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the unhallowed task 
of destroying our Government structure. 
This unholy attack, camouflaged by its 
reference to personal ‘conscience that be- 
longs to God”, is apparently for the pur- 
pose of challenging the decision of our 
U. S. Supreme Court to the end that a 
mass psychology be created in our coun- 
try against the authority of the law. It 
advocates in effect law violation at in- 
dividual pleasure. 

I have read carefully the oath required 
by our Federal Court for naturalization 
of aliens: “. .. that I will support and 
defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same ; 
and that I take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion: So help me God”. 

It seems that the official oath takes 
cognizance of God for a purpose just as 
the theoretical and sentimental socialists 
make use of terms like “God”, “con- 
science”, “freedom of speech”, for their 
own selfish purposes to make the way of 
treason easy and plausible. The fact is 
the decision five to four of the highest 
legal tribunal of these United States is the 
law. And the fundamental principle guar- 
anteed by our Constitution of a square 
deal for every human being and an 
equality of opportunity for every eitizen 
cannot endure unless we accept and obey 
the Supreme Court decisions. In a repre- 
sentative democracy the will of God is 
inevitably, inexorably the will of the ma- 
jority—otherwise, civil war! Democracy 
is not simply a form of government: it 
is a philosophy of life. To say one will 
not fight when his country declares war is 
to set his individual opinion, or God, or 
conscience, up against the majority, and 
is contrary to the philosophy and spirit 
of Americanism. 

Here you haye it in the decision of the 
Supreme Court solemnly pronounced: “... 
We are a Christian people... But we are 
also a nation with the duty to survive... 
whose government must go forward upon 
the assumption ... that unqualified al- 
legiance to the nation, and submission 
and obedience to the laws of the land, as 
well those made for war as those made 
for peace, are not inconsistent with the 
will of God.” 

Your article anent the Macintosh case 
refers to this un-American petition as con- 
firmation of “that other great resolution 
of the Fourth Biennial Conference in 
Philadelphia, October 22, OS ee ts aL 
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the Editor 


would emphasize the pertinent fact that 
this resolution was not passed unani- 
mously by any means! Our ministers were 
undoubtedly for the resolution,—socialism 
is in the blood-stream of our ministry,— 
but there was at Philadelphia a material 
protest from the laymen. I believe and 
hope that this issue in our Unitarian 
Church will be joined between the pew 
and the pulpit. Our congregations will not, 
in my humble judgment, permit the sub- 
stitution of socialism for religion, simply 
because the one has some of the attributes 
of the other. And, furthermore, the con- 
gregations will neither countenance nor 
support attacks from the pulpit, however 
veiled, on our form of Constitutional 
democratic Government under which we 
have obtained the greatest success in all 
the history of men’s efforts to govern them- 
selves ! 

Rey. Douglas Clyde Macintosh has been 
denied the privilege of getting shelter and 
protection under the American umbrella. 
He who knocks at the American door in 
good faith, offering his all in the desire 
to make our beloved country a better place 
for humanity to live in, is welcome; but 
he who wants to enter “with reservations”, 
not to construct but to destroy, can well 
stay out. 

Too bad THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has 
lost its opportunity for constructive lead- 
ership against this anti-American propa- 
ganda, born of socialism and sired by com- 
munism. Let us remember that a democ- 
racy requires the highest type of citizen- 
ship that it shall endure. 

GuSTAVE BREAUX. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Et Tu 

To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RNGISTUR :— 

There are many angles about the free- 
dom of the pulpit, as concentrated at 
present in the Lynn situation. I am not 
supporting—as yet—one side or the other. 
However, there are ministers that need to 
reflect upon the fact that some ministers 
in our Unitarian Fellowship will not 
sanction certain other ministers preaching 
in their pulpit. We know that when ‘“‘sup- 
plies” are requested, the requester speci- 
fies, “Please send a mao who is safe.” 
These are isolated instances, to be sure, 
but before we are too censorious of congre- 
gational action represented by reactionary 
trustees, let us reflect upon our Own atti- 
tude toward brethren with whom we do 
not happen to see eye to eye theologically. 

KENNETH C. WALKER. 
Boston, MASS. 


Methods Criticized 


\'o the Editor of THp CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In “The Palmer Case’, appearing in 
Tip CHRISTIAN REGISTER” of January 28, 
1932, in letters to your paper, and in other 
places, there is much comment on the 
violation of the principle of freedom of 
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speech in the pulpit, especially in Lynn, 
Mass. 

This is all to the good, and, in the opin- 
ion of some, the Lynn church went beyond 
all bounds in its censorship. But there is 
another part of the Lynn affair that, for 
one reason or another, is not being men- 
tioned. I refer to the methods used in 
ousting Mr. Palmer from the Lynn church. 

Those methods were unchristian and un- 
ethical. As a report has already been made 
to the Unitarian Ministerial Union upon 
this subject, giving facts and details, no 
further comment is needed here, except to 
point out that this phase of the Lynn situa- 
tion is quite as important as the violation 
of the principle of pulpit freedom, since 
it involves an injustice to the minister. It 
is to be hoped that this matter will not 
be passed over, but will receive the same 
consideration given the first point. Perhaps 
thereby some other minister may be saved 
from a dismissal perpetrated in a like 
manner. 

Rosert B. Buxton. 


BEACH BLuFrF, MASS. 


To Complete Her Study 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


The undersigned beg the attention of 
generous persons to this need of help: A 
young woman, member of a Unitarian 
church in Greater Boston, is preparing at 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education for parish work in the Unita- 
rian Fellowship. She is already rendering 
successful part-time service in another of 
our churches. The depression threatens 
the very life of her home church, which 
cannot help her. The people among whom 
she is working cannot pay her more than 
a modest wage for her services. Her 
parents are utterly unable to support her. 
She must have a minimum of $250.00 to 
complete her year’s study. Without it she 
must give up not only her professional 
edueation but her part-time church work 
and seek commercial employment. 

Here is more than a case of need. We 
know this young woman well enough to 
feel that she will many times repay this 
investment. She is strong, intelligent, con- 
secrated, artistically endowed, and a good 
leader. We write this letter in faith. 
Please make checks payable to Waitstill 
H. Sharp, Treasurer, and forward as soon 
as possible to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. All gifts will be acknowledged in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

WAITSTILL H. SHARP, 
FORRESTER MACDONALD, 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


io Appeal 


To the Editor of THD CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :— 


A student at St. Lawrence University, 
who is preparing for the Unitarian min- 
istry and is recommended by his teachers, 
because of a bank failure finds himself 
unexpectedly in need of funds to finish 
the college year. He must withdraw unless 
he can obtain $200. Contributions are 


solicited. Louis C. CorNISH, 


J. M. ATwoopn, 
Frep R. LEwIs. 


Boston, MASS. 
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EDITOR 


Merely Saying “God” 


ROM A READER of this journal comes a letter 
F in approval of our asking for definiteness about 

what we mean when we say God. He says, “Tt 
is a fact that a man in the pulpit may merely say 
‘God’ and satisfy a congregation when what he 
means by the word is almost nothing at all.” This 
is faint praise for both minister and people, and 
there is enough to warrant our correspondent in 
saying it. In liberal churches the use of the word 
“God” is considered by some as important as the 
use of the word “Christ” in orthodox sermons. It 
is a kind of fundamentalist stand. The hearer of a 
sort quite numerous rests in peace once the fateful 
word is spoken; if it is omitted, and if by any daring 
the minister raises questions about God without 
mentioning God, questions which these davs per- 
plex the wise and devoted thinkers in religion, then 
disquiet is likely to arise in the congregation, anil 
religion it seems is passing out of the church. 

A preacher can say anything he wants to say 
about God, come close to real humanism; but he 
must repeat the name reverently if he is going to 
keep all the flock serene. How iong shall we go on 
this way? Must we use the word “God”, we ask 
seriously, in order to convince the pews that it is 
really religion we are preaching? Is it necessary? 
Or is it possible to be truly spiritual and ethical 
in our valuations and power without referring our 
ideas invariably to God? The answer may be that 
ministers should use the word “God”. To that we 
are quite ready to assent. But we are persevering 
in our requirement that we ministers be open and 
unfailing in clarity with our people and define 
what we mean, not always, but often enough to 
have them know precisely what we are thinking on 
these deep things for their instruction. : 
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While religion is much more than intelligent 
ideas, it is not genuine religion unless the intellect 
has a part in it. After all, education belongs to any 
true faith; and education means developing ideas 
about God as well as other factors. The highest 
function of the intellect is to reason and to define. 
To make a definition means to separate a given idea 
from all others. The idea is put in a clear, high place 
by the precision of reason; there it stands with dis- 
tinction, in its own integrity, unlike anything else 
in the world. 

Ts not this the way we should all feel about it? ~ 
For us who write, clear doctrine is a supremely 
important matter, of utmost practical consequences 
in religion. We believe fervently that if Unitarian 
churches every one should take up the subject of 
God and keep it alive by sermon and study and dis- 
cussion, we should do more to strengthen and unite 
our lines in the service of a growing world than by 
any other means. Because we feel so deeply, we 
come back to this subject again and again. 


Using the Margin 


N ENTHUSIASTIC young salesman called 
upon a minister and offered him a little de- 
vice for his typewriter which would utilize 

the wasted margins. Even on a postcard one could 
write out to the very edge. But the dominie did 
not buy; instead, it gave him an idea. Why use up 
the margin? No page looks well without white 
margins. Life is the same. Of Phillips Brooks one 
reads: “He managed to escape the entanglements 
of work which crowd the lives of many of us with 
a fussy and endless deal of nothing. Wisely and 
rightly he kept the margins of his life.” The use- 
fulness and richness of a life, says Frederick Brown 
Harris, depend upon what kind of margin we keep, 
and not only on what we write in the centre of the 
page. | 

A page all margin is, of course, not a margin 
but a blank. The page must have its record of our 
regular tasks and conventional affairs; but after 
them there are so many things—friends, letters, 
books, public services, quiet. The list grows. Even 
the busiest of men are sometimes revealed after 
they are gone as having become what they were 
because of their use of the margin. We think of 
Gandhi as a reformer giving all his time to freeing 
his people of India, but there are hours of each day 
that he lives in the margin—in the silence of his 
other-worldly meditation. Volume after volume of 
the fruit of his marginal life has been written, and 
these explain why he is never hurried though he 
moves the whole world by the magnitude and the 
number of his ministries for a vast people in bonds. 
His margin brings his page to high focus. 

Do most of us, as Dean Inge suggests, give about 
sixteen of our waking hours to affairs in the world 
and about five minutes to God, or Truth? In that 
case, he says, the world will seem more than two 
hundred times more real than God. To listen to the 
voices and the Voice—ah, what miracles of new 
meaning and worth for life! 

Let us take time to know the thoughts of men; 

Time to know beauty; and time to feel again 


Calm and content of soul—the quiet power 
Of meditation through a gentle hour, 
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Foolish Uncompromising Idealism 


NCE near the end of his life Charles P. Scott. 
@ lamented editor of The Manchester Guard- 

tan, responded to a request from an English 
Friend, Hubert Peet, to “set out the weak points 
of Quakerism”. Mr. Scott said it was difficult to 
criticize such a remarkable body. “Its whole out- 
look is that of the idealist’, he continued, “and that 
no doubt is where at times its feet stumble. For 
idealism is in essence uncompromising, and life, as 
we find it, can not dispense with compromise. Hence 
there have been at testing times clashes and defec- 
tions. The idealist personal motive is strong, yet 
if insisted on, regardless of all other motives, it 
may breed fanaticism.” 

That is good, and what follows is better: “Fanat- 
icism may be described as idealism run loose—a 
fine and noble thing which, through loss of a sense 
of proportion, has become the prey of impulses and 
motives, which, however noble, yet fail to take ac- 
count of the whole of the facts of life.” Mr. Scott 
then wrote directly about the Quakers, that they 
fail because of the lack of an adequate philosophy 
of life. Perhaps on this account they have done as 
much to “discredit the idealism” which is the life 
of Quakerism, he said quite frankly, as they have 
done to give their idealism life. . 

It is good for us to find this letter printed in the 
exponent of the best in Quakerism, Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer. We give it editorial place because in so 
many respects Friends and Unitarians are one in 
genius—and shortcomings. That a Unitarian of 
the eminence of Scott should have addressed him- 
self to the Quakers is significant to us not least of 
all because he might have said—probably on an- 
other occasion did say—virtually the same things 
about us. Yet to both houses it may be imputed for 
righteousness that in a world where the search for 
truth and just action based upon it is all too rare, 
they have upheld under all conditions this idealist 
view, which, said Mr. Scott, is “a fine and inspiring 
example”. 


Your Mental Climate 


HAT IS your mental climate? Each one 

lives in his own, for the human mind is an 

island surrounded by an infinite ocean of 
thought. There is changing weather, of course; but 
weather, as Henry Howard says, depends on wind; 
the word comes from the Sanskrit verb “to blow”. 
Climate is different; it is derived from the Greek 
verb which means to incline. A man’s climate is his 
inclination in all matters moral and intellectual. 
That is why students of human nature can tell 
how people will act. All the teachers and leaders of 
the world must know the signs of mental climate in 
persons if they are to work changes in inclination 
and thus in direction of conduct. Though they may 
seem inconstant, subject to variableness with out- 


ward conditions, it is a fact that there is a main 


sweep in their lives, as this preacher tells us, which 
the cross-currents only temporarily divert. Beyond 


humanity, he believes, there is a universal mind, a 
perfect climate, which seeks without remitting to 
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enter in with its pure and purifying power. Ours 
to open the mind so that the creative energy may 
fill the human universal need. The saints are saints 
because they have learned what is their proper 
climate; and so may we. 


Without Religion, Herds 


ee IS A WORD about Japan spoken 
years ago by Count Witte of the old régime 
in Russia that is opportune to-day when the 
threat of world war from Nippon’s Isle. 
After the Russo-Japanese War he said the degen- 
eration of the official Russian Orthodox Church 
and the extinction of the living religious spirit of 
the people was a national tragedy because “no body 
politic can exist without higher spiritual ideals”. 
The reason for Russia’s defeat, he said, lay in the 
fact that Japan “believes in her God incomparably 
more than we do in ours”. Count Witte concluded, 
“We have less faith than any other nation.” 

It was nearly a generation ago that these words 
were spoken, and we see what has occurred since 
then in both Russia and Japan. The former passed 
uway and has been born again, because it has made 
a new religion of the materialistic proposition that 
the livelihood of the masses must be the fundamen- 
tal principle in government. The exalted and impas- 
sioned (if also ruthless) dedication of Russian; 
leaders and followers, now numbering many mil- 
lions, to their new order, is nothing less than re- 
ligion, in the broad and basic sense in which we 
nowadays define religion. That is, the sacred sense 
of obligation to the highest good that the new 
Russian order conceives, is the Russian religion. 
The idea in this or in any religion may be a very 
bad thing, but it is religion none the less. It is the 
quality of the dedication that makes what Russia 
is doing religious and gives it power. 

Count Witte might well say to-day if he were 
alive that Russia believes incomparably more in 
her God than some of our enfeebled nations do in 
ours. And what of Japan, to whom he paid high 
tribute? To-day as we look across at Shanghai and 
Manchuria we do not get the same sense of religion 
that we remember in the valor of patriotic solidar- 
itv at the beginning of the century when Japan 
defeated Russia. We have yet to read a line that 
intimates any spiritual ideal, even a falsely con- 
ceived ideal. It is not a question of whether or not 
a given belief is right or wrong, but the degree of 
dedication to it that gives its devotees overcom- 
ing power and sacrificial zeal. Japan shows no 
sign of believing in her God, if she have a God. 
Her present behavior looks like a carnal, ac- 
quisitive, low-born defiance of the decent opin- 
ion of mankind, and nothing more. There isn’t 
even a sign of fanaticism in it. To quote Witte 
again, “Without religion the masses turn into 
herds of intelligent beasts.” This saying we should 
be the last to apply to the Japanese people, whom 
we revere. We do not believe they are in this war- 
fare. Their military masters have run away with 
the whole business. The course of the fighters is 
not unrelated to the bestial, and it is utterly 
unintelligent. 


rises 
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The Cambridge Family Conferences 


When parents confer under a carefully organized and completed 
program, religious education takes a long step forward 


WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


“Tf parents were in a position to make 
quality of life supreme in their own house- 
holds, the larger problem of the schools would 
be taken care of.’”—John Dewey. 


“Bducation is the process by which the 
older generation shares its life with the younger 
generation. The future of character education 
is the process of living a whole life of finer 
quality, and of living with our children in 
finer and finer interpretations.” 

—Theodore Gerald Soares. 


HE people of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass., are experimenting 
again with the democratic method. 
And once more, as should be the case in 
Congregational churches, a layman is be- 
hind the scenes. He is George G. Bradford, 
a leader whose steady faith in the con- 
ference idea has for years brought so 
many good things to the First Parish in 
Cambridge that now this way of fellow- 
ship is firmly established and _ readily 
called into action in that church. The first 
output of this method is known to the 
Unitarian fellowship as “Business Men 
and the Boys of the Church”, Bulletin 
No. 23 of the Department of Religious 
Education, which has just gone into its 
second printing; it is the story of how 
the laymen of the First Parish are relating 
themselves to the boys and young men of 
their church, not sending them to a school 
with a class and a subject matter and a 
teacher, but meeting with them as equals 
in conference about a workable philosophy 
of life. 

The second product of the conference 
method was the extension of the round 
table idea to include the parents in the 
chureh who, in the autumn of 1930, met 
several times after the morning service 
to consider problems arising out of the 
religious development of their children. 

So helpful were these informal gather- 
ings that last autumn four committees 
were set up to continue them with more 
particular division of subject matter. A 
general committee in charge of the whole 
undertaking and with the topic, ‘The 
Family and the Church”, held the first 
conference at noon Sunday, October 18. 
Members of this steering committee were: 
George G. Bradford, chairman; Rev. Ralph 
BH. Bailey, minister ; Cyrus Woodman, chair- 
man, church school committee; Mrs. 
©. H. C. Wright, chairman, committee on 
infancy; Mrs. George B. Roorbach, chair- 
man, committee on childhood; Philip P. 
Sharples, chairman, committee on youth. 


Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Roorbach and Mr. 
Sharples, as chairmen of three specific 
divisions, gathered colleagues in their 


particular fields of inquiry from among 
church members who as parents are now 
actually concerned in their own homes 
with the problems of the religious and 
ethical development of infancy, childhood 
and youth. 

In this opening meeting Mr. Bradford 
outlined the purposes of the succeeding 
conferences and those divisions of the 
general topic of religion and the church 


in American family life to-day which the 
specific committees would later undertake. 

The committee on childhood held two 
meetings, the first to study ages six to 
eleven years and the second ages eleven to 
fourteen. Mrs. George B. Roorbach, chair- 
man, reports of these conferences : 

“Since the years six to eleven are those 
when the Sunday school has its greatest 
opportunity for effective teaching, we gave 
much of the time to considering how the 
home can supplement the Sunday school 
training. Many customs were mentioned, as 
learning hymns, reading the Bible, Bible 
stories and kindred books, and some slight 
use of dramatized Bible stories. 

“Speaking mainly for those who as- 
sisted, the meetings quickened our own 
endeayors, re-emphasizing customs neg- 
lected or forgotten.” 

The committee on infancy held one 
evening conference, considering specifi- 
cally these three problems: The concept 
of God, the question of death and im- 
mortality, the use of prayer. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Woodman Wright, chairman, com- 
menting on the session, says: “It was 
certainly impressive to have all take part 
eagerly and spontaneously. When 
finally the conference had taken place all 
members of the committee were convinced 
that they wished another even if no one 
but themselves was present. As the com- 
mittee had started out with no special 
interest except what they had been able 
to absorb from the general chairman, this 
fact speaks volumes.” 

The Committee on Youth held a dinner- 
conference for men and sons of the parish. 
Of this occasion Mr. Bradford says: “The 
speaking was done by young men seven- 
teen to twenty-three years old, and their 
straightforward, earnest handling of their 
topics was most inspiring to the older 
men and definitely created a better under- 
standing between the older and younger 
generations.” Also, Philip P. Sharples, 
chairman, reporting for the committee, 
told the parish about the work of the Sun- 
day morning conferences of men ‘and boys, 
the Crothers Club of the Y. P. R. U., and 
the Junior Parish. 

The sixth meeting of the series was a 
profitable parent-teacher. conference in 
charge of the church school committee 
and led by Mrs. Hope Thaxter Spencer. 

Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, minister of the 
chureh, thus estimates these gatherings: 

“These conferences have given another 
indication that people regard religion as 
being of primary importance. In the meet- 
ings parents told very directly what they 
had done and were doing for the religious 
nurture of their children. They described 
the means by which they brought to the 
growing, receptive minds of sons and 
daughters the story of the Nazarene and 
the high loveliness of Christian faith. 
Why do they teach these things to their 
children? Manifestly it is because they 


fee] and know that in human experience 
religion brings values which are ennobling 
and precious.” 

Two general conclusions are important 
to one concerned with the work of all 
our churches: 

First: These family conferences, like the 
Sunday morning gatherings of the busi- 
ness men and the boys of the First Parish, 
illustrate a principle and a method ap- 
plicable to every church. Among our 
Roman Catholic friends there are “days 
of obligation” for neglect of which the 
priests often lash their congregations 
bitterly. We Unitarians stand at the other 
extreme of organized religious life, con- 
tinually adventuring in the dangerous 
ground where every point of the organiza- 
tion and coherence of our churches is 
tested by our insistence upon individual 
judgment. We know no days of obliga- 
tion! And surveying all the sects be- 
tween the Catholic and the Unitarian, we 
see this law proved: The denominational 
strength of any fellowship varies inversely 
with the degree of its liberalism, inversely 
according to its freedom from authority, 
tradition and institutional practices. The 
average man and woman the world over 
seems glad to commit himself and herself 
to orthodoxy with its bell, book and 
candle; the great army of our fellows 
seems to need priestcraft, tradition, and 
ritual in its religious home. Against this 
current of human preference, restated with 
every passing century, move the religious 
liberals of the world, asserting faith in 
the principles of reason in belief and 
democracy in organization. 

What audacity in the field of social 
experiment can compare with that of 
founding and conducting a truly liberal ” 
church? Against the thunder of the years: 
“You cannot organize a church of free 
believers !”’, every Unitarian church trus- 
tee and member replies: “We are out on 
just that adventure!’ The test of any 
body of freemen is whether they will make 
common cause and work together; this is 
as true upon a religious as upon a prairie 
frontier. If we are to survive and work 
as a free movement among traditional 
repetitions, each congregation of liberals 
must be producing its own leadership. 
And lay leadership it must be if a liberal 
church is to outlast the going of a great 
dynamic preacher or the coming of a poor 
one. It is the application of the democratic 
conference method by what leadership a 
church may have which will call out more, 
and will travel in “a blessed circle” to 
strengthen the organization and bring 
forth good works—illustrated exactly by 
what has occurred at the First Parish, 
Cambridge, since Mr. Bradford and his 
colleagues undertook their boys’ confer- 
ences in 1921. 

Second: Here is adult religious educa- 
tion. We Unitarians need it desperately. 
Every step in bringing a fairer scheme 
of things out of this collapse of our morals 
and economics must be tested by men and 
women thinking together and thinking re- 
ligiously ; else we shall have it all to undo 
when a greater storm breaks. The im- 
perial communions rejoice that over all 
the world the same traditional services are 
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being celebrated on any day; time may 
reveal that the duty of the church is to 
reiterate the ancient offices of prayer and 
praise; these are beloved and glorious 
things. But the world beyond their bush 
and peal is a blasphemy; let the liberal 
church recognize that the only reason for 
its being is that it be possessed with the 
resolution to see the new day beyond this 
tragedy and to enter it with a new revela- 


tion of the power of men to think reli-. 


giously. 

The free churches of the United States 
are in duty bound to be the scenes of the 
first rethinking and not of prayers only 
that every $1,000 invested in 1928 con- 
tinue to pay sixty dollars annually to the 
investor and his children’s children. If 
this Department of Religious Education 
is dedicated to one purpose more than 
another, it is this: To rid the fellowship 
of the idea that religious education is a 
medicine for children under thirteen, and 
to establish the conviction among all our 
people that every person’s religious knowl- 
edge is forever in the making, that a man 
finishes his religious education at peril 
to his growth, that the study and practice 
of religion must accompany all of life to 
give it worth and freshness and spiritual 
direction. 


News of College Centers 


Discussions and forums attract students to 
many Unitarian churches 


Open Hearth Club, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, has been meeting in the 
club room of the church on alternate Sun- 
days. The program of discussion talks has 
been divided on three or four general 
themes. The first was on “Factors In- 
fluencing American Life’, in which the 
newspaper, the radio and the movie were 
discussed. The second group of talks was 
called “Some Sore Spots in Civilization”. 
The first was race relations, specifically 
as affecting the Negro and the Jew. The 
second was politics. Miss Florence H. 
Luscomb talked to the group on “The 
Need of a New Political Party” and the 
work of the League for Independent Politi- 
eal Action. Marital Relations, and Morals 
in a Changing Social Order will complete 
this series. The final series will comprise 
the Place of Art, Music, Drama and Re- 
ligion in Life. 

The Liberal Students’ Union of the Ann 
Arbor, Mich., church has heard a number 
of interesting speakers on a wide variety 
of topies during past months. Miss Dorothy 
Detzer of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom spoke on 
the Manchurian situation, and Prof. 
Robert Hall, who has been several times 
to Japan and Manchuria, gave the back- 
ground of the situation. Rey. John H. 
Dietrich, Minneapolis, Minn., presented 
the humanist position in religion. Dr. 
Robert G. Dexter talked on the destitution 
in the soft-coal regions. Miss Florence 
Pollock, an ‘attorney, spoke on “India Still 
in Bondage’. Interesting meetings which 
have been planned include as speakers : 
Miss Wulkop of Boston, field worker for 
the Birth Control League, Walter Bertman 
of Detroit Teachers’ College, who was re- 
cently under fire for having spoken against 
the R. O. T. CG. and Floyd Starr of the 
Starr Commonwealth, Albion, Mich. Meet- 
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ings are held Sunday evenings in the li- 
brary of the church at 7.30 o’clock. At 
nine o’clock light refreshments are served 
and dancing follows. The group has pur- 
chased an orthophonie victrola to supply 
the music. 


Unity Round Table, of Unity Church. 
St. Louis, Mo., meets at the church at 
five o’clock on alternate Sundays. There 
was a series of talks on International Re- 
lations, divided into the three parts,— 
economic factors, political problems, and 
agencies of adjustment. Members of the 
group were given topics on which they 
spoke for five minutes. At another meet- 
ing Dr. Harriet Cory spoke on the Biolog- 
ical Aspect of Marriage. Another meeting 
was addressed by a German on the Ger- 
many of To-day. He painted a picture of 
that country with its problems of the 
Versailles Treaty, the Ruhr Valley, the 
Polish Corridor, and Adolph Hitler. The 
Oriental situation has also been discussed. 
Christmas Sunday the Unity Round Table 
presented a pageant. On Young People’s 
Sunday, February 7, they held a candle- 
light service at five o’clock to which the 
young people of neighboring churches were 
invited. The meetings are always followed 
by tea, and sometimes by games. A clever 
news sheet, called “Leaves from the Unity 
Round Table’, is issued between meetings, 
describing the interesting features of the 
last meeting, plans for the next, and bits 
of news about any socials which are being 
planned. Sometimes a list of books is given 
pertaining to the subject of one of the 
meetings. 

University Church, Seattle, Wash., has 
resumed its Sunday night forums, under 
the leadership of a new student assistant, 
Alexander Winston, former Rhodes 
Scholar. The series of forums is entitled 
“Modern Tendencies in America”. Robert 
GC. Miller, associate professor in zoology at 
the University, addressed the forum on 
“Science and the Future’, outlining recent 
events and main tendencies in one phase 
of American science. 

The forum and discussion plan prevails 
at Amherst, Mass., also. Rev. T. Barton 
Akeley plans an interesting series of Sun- 
day evening meetings. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed have been “American 
yersus Russian Religion”, “The Status of 
Civil Liberties in America”, ‘“Disarma- 
ment”, “The Role of the Military in the 
Life of the Nations’, “The Social Pro- 
gram in the Churches’, “Professional 
Ethics”, “Am I Getting an Education?”, 
“Race Prejudice and How to Overcome It”. 


Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., says that 
his attitude toward the student problem, 
in going as a young minister to an im- 
portant church in Providence, R.I., has 
been, in the first year, not to seek out 
students especially, but to bring the vari- 
ous activities of the church up to their 
full power and effectiveness. The young 
people’s society, which meets Sunday eve- 
nings, has been attracting more and more 
students, and there has been an increase 
in the attendance of students at the Sun- 
day morning church service. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schacht invited ‘all the freshman students 
at Brown and Pembroke who came from 
Unitarian homes to their house for supper. 
This gave them an opportunity for mutual 
acquaintance. 
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Guest of the A. U. A. 


Rev. R. F. Typlt, head of Slovak churches in 
America, describes his work 

Rey. R. F. Typlt, president of the 
Diocesan Council of the Czechoslovak 
Church of America, was in Boston, Mass., 
recently, the guest of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Mr. Typlt was formerly 
a Roman Catholic priest and graduated 


from the Roman Catholic University. 
Later he studied at the Hus Protestant 
University in Prague, from which he 


graduated. 

He was entertained by the Association 
at luncheon at the City Club Tuesday, 
February 2, during which time he de- 
scribed the work of his group of churches 
and in turn listened to descriptions by 
various officials of the Association in re- 
gard to their particular duties. 

The seven churches over which Mr. 
Typlt presides are entirely Slovak. These 
churches are located in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Their religious 
principles are democratic and _ liberal. 
Their services have been entirely in the 
Slovak tongue for the benefit of the old 
people coming from Europe, and others, 
not yet knowing the English language. 

Mr. Typlt, two years ago, came from 
Ozechoslovakia to America for organiza- 
tion purposes. There are many Czechs and 
Slovaks in the United States, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of these, according to 
Mr. Typlt, have no local Czechoslovak 
church. Four congregations over which 
Mr. Typlt presides own their church build- 
ings. The others are guests in some local 
Protestant church. 


Young George Washington 


The Beacon Press will publish, February 
, a book by George L. Thompson, en- 
titled “Young George Washington’. While 
the volume is not intended to be a reference 
book, effort has been made to verify as far 
as possible accounts of various incidents 
connected with the early life of Washing- 
ton. The author has endeavored to bring 
to American youth the true story of the 
Father of his Country, and at the same 
time avoid features which in some other 
works have obscured his human qualities. 
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Alliance Annual Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will be held Wednesday 
morning, May 25, 1932, in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., at 10 o’clock, for the elec- 
tion of officers, annual reports, and other 
business. A public meeting will be held 
in the same place at half-past two o’clock. 
Branches should prepare to send delegates, 
and when possible contribute toward their 
expenses. 


PirrspuRGH, PAA church school paper, 
Prattle, has been made possible at the 
First Unitarian church school by the pur- 
chase of a mimeograph. 
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Sources of Mentality 
GEORGE R. DODSON 
Minp AND Matter. By G. F. Stout. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. 


The first of two volumes ‘based on the Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh, 1919-21. The author is a 
highly respected English thinker, Profes- 
sor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. 

That mind and body are closely related 
is realized by every reflective intelligence ; 
but the nature of the relationship is still 
obseure. The author discusses all of the 
principal proposals that have ever been 
made. He reserves for the second volume 
what he has to say on ethical and reli- 
gious experience, giving in this work a 
technical and acute examination of the 
main problem. He does not, like Spinoza, 
or Mr. S. B. Alexander, begin with a com- 
prehensive theory of the nature of the 
universe and then proceed to use this as 
a guiding clue to the analysis of ordinary 
experience. Rather, he follows Kant’s 
method in first making a searching analy- 
sis of ordinary experience in order to find 
a coherent account of the principles in- 
yolved in it. 

Chapters two, three, and four, are de- 
voted to an examination of the persistent 
animism of Common Sense which he be- 
lieves to be something more than an 
anthropomorphic fallacy. Indeed, he be- 
lieves the animistic position is unshaken 
and that we ought to treat it as what it 
claims to be, a genuine insight into the 
nature of reality. He considers the various 
forms of the animistic view and rejects 
the theories of mind-stuff and monadism. 
Book IT. is devoted to a consideration of 
the psycho-physical problem, while Book 
III. treats of the knowledge of physical 
existence from the historical and critical 
point of view. Book IV. deals with the 
same subject in a more positive way. 


$3.75. 


- 


Dr. Stout rejects the interaction theory, 
not because mind and matter are too 


loosely but because they are too intimately 
connected. His view is strongly confirmed 
by the scientific argument from the ab- 
sence of empirical evidence of interaction 
between bodily and mental phenomena. 
On the other hand, the theory of parallel- 
ism is rejected if it is taken to mean con- 
comitance without communion; but if it 
means concomitance with communion, the 
author feels there are strong reasons for 
accepting it. In dealing with the question 
of materialism, Dr. Stout makes clear that 
he intends in his second volume to give his 
support to those who uphold the design 
argument for the existence of God. He ac- 
cepts the unity of self-consciousness as an 
ultimate datum. He thinks that the ques- 
tion how mere mind and mere body can 
meet in a unity so as to make possible 
either their interaction, their uniform con- 
comitance and co-variation, or the pro- 
duction of one by the other,—this ques- 
tion, he says, admits of no satisfactory 
answer because it is founded on a false 


assumption. What self-consciousness re- 
veals is not mere mind or mental phenom- 
ena, but mind and body together in the in- 
separable unity of the embodied self. The 
mental process is distinguishable from 
bodily only by an effort of introspective 
analysis. As it actually takes place, mental 
process is also bodily; mental action is 
also bodily action, and mental passivity 
is bodily passivity. It is because we ignore 
the unity of mind and body where alone it 
is to be found that we vainly seek it else- 
where. The author concludes that mind 
must be the fundamental in the universe 
of Being and no derivative from anything 
that is not mind. Discarding mind-stuff 
theories and monadism, we are bound to 
posit one universal and eternal Mind, 
developing and expressing itself in the 
world of finite and changeable beings 
which we call nature. 


A Happy Life 


Girts or Lire: A Retrospect. By Hmil 
Ludwig. Edited by Ethel Colburn Mayne. Trans- 
lated from the German by M. I. Robertson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 


Mr. Ludwig has done well not to wait 
until he was superannuated before writ- 
ing his autobiography. While he is still 
in his prime, with his gifts still unabated, 
he narrates the story of his career. The 
result is a book significant and interesting 
throughout. Its pages are radiant with the 
gifts that have made their author one of 
the leading biographers of our time. His 
fifty years of life have been rich in con- 
trasts and dramatie incidents, which he 
describes with a delightful enthusiasm, 
remarkably free from self-consciousness. 
Dvidently, through all their vicissitudes, 
he has had a glorious time. The book is 
particularly interesting for the abundance 
of pen-portraits it contains, all of them 
vivid and penetrating. Beginning with 
that of his father, a Jewish eye-specialist 
in Breslau, who attained high rank in his 
profession, they include such widely dif- 
fering personalities as Edison, Hinstein, 
Earl Grey, Lord Haldane, President 
Masaryk, Jane Addams, Lloyd George, 
Briand, Bernard Shaw, and a host of 
others. Equally impressive are the au- 
thor’s more personal memories, together 
with his account of his development as an 
author, with various comments on the 
writer’s craft. There are also many ob- 
servations on life in general which reveal 
a mellow wisdom combined with a zest 
for living virile and buoyant. Altogether, 
a human document interesting above the 
average. A. R. H. 


Think! 


WAYS OF BELIEVING. By Miles H. Krumbine. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

The second book in the series Living 
Issues in Religion published by Harper 
Brothers and edited by the author of 
this book. Dr. Krumbine is minister of the 
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Plymouth Church of Cleveland. He is ac- 
customed therefore to dealing with all 
topics from the living end of them. This 
little book reflects such a habit of mind. 
It deals with large topics but without 
loading its pages with much _ historical 
background, or close technical thinking. 
Dr. Krumbine has read widely and in- 
telligently, at least in contemporaneous 
literature. He has completely emancipated 
his mind from dogma. He has a keen eye 
for vital issues and he is master of a style 
which makes him quickly intelligible to 
any cultivated reader. 

Ways of Believing can be heartily rec- 
ommended to religious people concerned 
about the moral and spiritual situation of 
the present time. The only hesitation one 
has in recommending the book is fear 
lest the preachers should get into the 
habit of skimming the cream from some- 
one else’s thought instead of living with 
their own problems, and finding their 
solution by deep meditation on the great 
literature of morals and religion. Dr. 
Krumbine culls from the best writers, 
then others cull from Dr. Krumbine and 
so it goes until multitudes pick up a 
superficial knowledge of matters about 
which they have never really thought 
deeply in their own inner consciousness. 

R. J. H. 


Poems 


QUOTABLE POEMS: AN ANTHOLOGY OF Mopb- 
ERN VERSE. Volume Two. Compiled by Thomas 


Curtis Clark. Chicago: Willett, Clark €& Co. 
$2.50. 
Like its predecessor, a collection of 


poems culled from varied sources, by a 
throng of writers mostly living, suitable 
for use by preachers and public speakers. 
Some of the verse is familiar, more has 
the advantage of being fresh and entirely 
modern. The work of a few great poets 
is included, though the majority of 


_writers represented are of humbler rank 


in the world of letters. Mr. Clark has 
done his work well. He has brought 
within easy reach of the busy man a host 
of poems otherwise not easily accessible. 
We only wish that he had been moved 
to group his matter under definite heads, 
instead of adopting a method whereby 
poems on all sorts of subjects follow one 
another upon no logical plan. This defect. 
however, is remedied, to a certain extent, 
by carefully-prepared indices of Subjects, 
Authors, Titles, and First Lines. 
A. R. H. 


Tabloid Review 


SOMETHING Bryonp. A life story by A. F. 
Webling. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


“The autobiography of a country parson 
who began life as a clerk to a firm of 
grocers’, announces the jacket. It is the 
very self-conscious record of a _ quite 
ordinary man who goes on a “spiritual 
pilgrimage” through the realms of science 


and religion, works his way through 
Anglo-Catholicism and Modernism, and 


finally is delivered from his ‘blank per- 
plexity” through psychic research. Mo- 
notonously circumstantial, it lacks dra- 
matic power, and tells us nothing nev. 
W.S. 8. 
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Seth Curtis Beach 


EV. SHTH CURTIS BEACH, D.D., 
Rotin at his home in Watertown, 

Mass., Saturday evening, January 
30, 1932. He was ninety-four years of age. 
The funeral service was held in the First 
Chureh in Watertown at three o’clock 
Monday afternoon, February 1. He was 
born August 8, 1837 in Marion, N.Y., in a 
log eabin which his father built in the 
forest. He was the son of Luther and 
Angelica Beach. A few years ago he pub- 
lished a delightfully whimsical and humor- 
ous story of his boyhood in the wilderness 
near to the place where the Mormon Books 
of Gold were said to have been found, 
Through the tutoring of his mother and 
older sister and attendance at the district 
school he was able to enter Antioch Col- 
lege, made famous during the Presidency 
of Horace Mann. Most of his college life, 
however, was spent at Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y., from which he grad- 
uated. Forty years after his graduation, 
Union College conferred upon him a 
Doctor of Divinity degree. He became a 
student at the Harvard Divinity School, 
eraduating in 1866. At the time of his 
death he was the oldest living graduate. 
A eall to the Unitarian parish in Augusta, 
Me., was accepted and while there he 
married the daughter of Rey. Sylvester 


Judd, a noted Unitarian divine, whose 
untimely death had left the Augusta 
church without a minister. On account 


of his health he gave up the ministry and 
went as a pioneer into the Michigan wil- 
derness. His health being restored he re- 
sumed his ministerial work, within two 
years, and located as pastor of the Unita- 
rian parish in Norton, Mass. Later, he ac 
cepted a call to become minister of the 
First Parish in Dedham, Mass., and after 
ten years of notable success he became 
the New England Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. From this 
position he resigned to become the minister 
of the Unitarian church in Bangor, Me. 
After an outstanding pastorate of ten 
years there he went to the First Parish 
in Wayland, Mass. At the end of ten years, 
the term he prescribed as the length of 
nis service in any one parish, was over, 
he-retired from active work and took up 
his home in Watertown where he and 
Mrs. Beach became devoted and active 
members of the First Parish. 

Some time before his retirement he pub- 
lished a biographical volume, ‘Daughters 
of the Purtains’—a scholarly series of 
tributes to a group of distinguished women 
to whom he humorously and lovingly re- 
ferred as “my girls’. He divided his time 
between supplying pulpits, addressing <Al- 
liances and chureh organizations, and 
writing poems and hymns for special oc- 
casions. These writings he collected into 
a yolume some few years ago. At the time 
of bis death in his ninety-fifth year he was 
the dean of Unitarian ministers. 

Mrs. Beach and two sons, Dr. Sylvester 
Beach of Portland, Me., and Ruel Beach 
of Newton, Mass., with their families sur- 
vive. The interment was in the Riverside 
Cemetery at Augusta and the Rey. H. 
Mortimer Gesner, Jv., minister of All Souls 
Church, officiated. 

The services in Watertown were at- 


tended by a delegation from the Cambridge 
Ministerial Association, and representa- 
tives from the Alumni Association of the 
Harvard Divinity School, and by many 
former parishioners who united with the 
members of the local church in paying to 
their dearly beloved minister and friend 
a tribute of loyal affection. This service 
was conducted by Rey. Ernest 8. Meredith, 
minister of the Watertown church. Mrs. 
Lillian Buxbaum, an old friend, with Mrs. 
Carl Howard at the organ, sang two of 
Dr. Beach’s best-known hymns. Mr. 
Meredith in speaking of Dr. Beach re- 
ferred to the fact that hardships and trials 
sometimes make men hard and bitter, or 
apprehensive, but in Dr. Beach’s experi- 
ences these had been transmuted into an 
extraordinary kindliness, sympathy, pa- 
tience, and courage. That while success and 
honor often make people arrogantly am- 
bitious and proud, they only served to 
deepen his modesty and to give him fresh 
incentive to be more worthy of the love 
and esteem of his fellows. Independent by 
nature, for the blood of pioneering ances- 
ters flowed in his veins, he could not give 
docile submission to tradition or prece- 
dent, not that he would be a non-con- 
formist, but he deemed it a sacred obliga- 
tion to think things through in his own 
way and come to his own conclusions. Few 
men have been able to think and speak 
with so little passion and prejudice. His 
deep rooted sense of honor to which he 
held himself and others might have made 
him forbiddingly austere, but a lively, de- 
lightful and ever-present humor made it 
impossible for him to pass harsh judg- 
ments, and made resentment and censori- 
ousness utterly alien to his nature. 

An unfailing gentleness mixed with 
dignity gave to all his personal relation- 
ships in the home or among friends or 
casual acquaintances a rare sweetness and 
benevolence, and his inclusive sympathies 
made him a generous contributor and 
stanch supporter of every movement and 
institution that promoted justice, friend- 
ship, and peace. The harmoniousness and 
serenity of his character was due to his 
capacity for co-ordinating his abilities and 
his experiences and his desires. His was a 
character apparently without confusion 
and conflict. 

The influence that gave his character 
such integrity was his faith in the trust- 
worthiness of the universe, and in the 
goodness of God. This was the synthesiz- 
ing power in his life. It was this which 
gave his more than fifty years in the min- 
istry such high significance and abiding 
grace. So that parishioners and co-workers 
in the local church always spoke of him 
with reverent affection. Sometimes when 
ministers retire they make it one hundred 
per cent. They retire their interest in any 
church of their fellowship, they retire their 
sense of obligation for religion in general 
or for any chureh in particular. That was 
as far as it could be from Dr. Beach’s 
conception of his responsibility. 

The influences that brought him into the 
ministry and gave to his work such high 
distinction kept him eagerly devoted to 
the Watertown parish. A cheerful co- 
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“a 
worker, a wise counselor, a generous Coll 
tributor, gracious and enthusiastic in his 
appreciation, he came to love these friends 
of his declining years and was loved by 
them as few men have been loved. The 
Willingness of the spirit overmatching the 
increasing infirmities of the years, he never 
failed in his chureh attendance until his 
last brief illness. He was a benediction to 
the Watertown parish and the people in it 
join with all his parishioners, with his 
brother ministers, and with the family, in 

rising up and calling him blessed. 

A preacher of exceptional grace and 
strength, he was also a writer of unusual 
felicity and charm. At least one of his 
poems and two of his hymns have been 
translated into several languages, includ- 
ing the Japanese. His hymns are used by 
many denominations. The best known of 
these favorites is,— 

Mysterious Presence, Source of all, 

The world without, the soul within, 

Fountain of life, O hear our call, 

And pour thy living waters in. 
Thou breathest in the rushing wind, 
Thy spirit stirs in leaf and flower ; 
Nor wilt thou from the willing mind 
Withhold thy light and love and power. 
Thy hand unseen to accents clear 
Awoke the psalmist’s trembling lyre, 
And touched the lips of holy seer 
With flame from thine own altar fire. 

That touch divine still, Lord, impart, 

Still give the prophet’s burning word ; 

And, voeal in each waiting heart, 

Let living psalms of praise be heard. 


ERNEST S. MEREDITII. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
hold a joint meeting with the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union Monday, February 
15, at the Church of the Disciples of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Supper will be served at six 
o'clock, followed by the usual departmental 
conferences. Miss Annie HE. Pousland of 
the Second Church in Salem, Mass., will 
lead the kindergarten-primary group, and 
will take for her subject. “How Can we 
Link the Church School with the Every- 
day Life of the Ohild?’ Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle of Somerville, Mass., will take for 
her subject for the junior-intermediate 
conference, “Conduct Problems”. Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge of the Unitarian church 
of Dedham, Mass., leader of the group of 
senior teachers and superintendents, will 
discuss “Curriculum Foundations”. The 
speaker at the evening session will be Rey. 
Norman Fletcher, minister-elect of the Uni- 
tarian church of Montclair, N.J., his sub- 
ject, “Moral Education for the Next Gen- 
eration”. 


Young People in Joint Meeting 


The third annual joint meeting of Uni- 
yersalist and Unitarian young people will 
be held under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Christian Union and the Young 
People’s Religious Union Sunday evening, 
February 14, at the Church of the Re 
demption, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

At half-past seven there will be a serv- 
ice in the church to which the public is 
cordially invited. Dr. Willard lL. Sperry, 
dean of the Theological School in Harvard 
University will speak on “The Rights and 
Duties of Youth”. 
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1 DIRECT Ona 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


Frspruary 11 1932 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
Let 


us renew our. trust 


in God, 


American Unitarian Association | | HE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


and go forward without fear 
and with manly hearts. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Radio Services 
The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. William N. DeBerry of the 
Dunbar Community League of Springfield, 
Mass., music by Springfield Spiritual 
Singers, 3 P.M. Sunday, Station WBZA, 
990 kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church of Washington, 
D.C., 12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Friday, Station 
WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. (The Sunday 
morning address of Dr. John Baillie of 
Emmanuel College and the Monday noon 
organ recital of Raymond C. Robinson, 
will not be broadcast.) 


Chicago, Ill, Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 10.80 a.m. Monday, 
subject, “Toward World Culture”, Station 
KYW. 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, 
Station WMAQ, 670 kilocycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK, 1880 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC, 1330 
kiloeycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 9.45 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WLBF, 1420 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC, 730 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
A.M. Sunday, subject, ‘The Good Samari- 
tan”, Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Springfield, Mass., Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Owen Whitman Hames, 10.50 a.m. 
Sunday, Stations WBZ, WBZA and 
WXAZ, 990 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1360 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in Standard time. 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago Berkeley 


2416 Allston Way 


PERHAPS 


. in addition to delegates 
already chosen, there may be 
men in your church or League 
chapter who are planning a 
business trip to Chicago in 
February and who could 
arrange to be there for the 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 


Saturday and Sunday 
February 20 and 21 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - 


Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 

science on the experienced wisdom gained 

through more than eighty years of child care. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 

DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Arthur T, Lyman, Treasurer 
30 State Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Second Half Year begins February 1. Enrollments 
being received. Proctor is accredited by N. E. College 
Entrance Certificate Board—also by Dartmouth. Practi- 
cal Arts. Junior School. Winter Sports. 
Rates. Unitarian Auspices. 
view write CARL B. 
Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


Frances Merry Barnard Home 


(Incorporated in Massachusetts, 1910) 


Reasonable 
For Catalogue or inter- 
WETHERELL, Headmaster, 


The Unitarian Home 
for Aged Women. 


For information write to 
W. Forbes RoBERTSON, Clerk 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ne 
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First Laymen’s Mid-Western Convention 
To Discuss Liberal Church and Community 


ITH the addition of Prof. Harrison 

A. Dobbs of the University of Chi- 

cago to the program, the list of 
speakers has been completed for the first 
Mid-Western Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, to be held in Chicago, 
Tll., Saturday and Sunday, February 20 and 
21. Dr. Dobbs will be the opening speaker 
of the convention at the luncheon meeting 
Saturday at one o’clock. He will discuss 
“The Community and the Welfare of Chil- 
dren”, as a contribution to the considera- 
tion of the general topic, “The Relation 
of the Liberal Church to Its Community”. 

Convention sessions will be held at the 
First Unitarian Church, Woodlawn Avenue 
and Bast Fifty-seventh Street, and con- 
vention hotel headquarters will be at the 
Windermere Hotel, 1642 East Fifty-sixth 
Street, at Hyde Park Boulevard, where 
special rates for delegates have been 
arranged. 

Herbert ©. Parsons, president of the 
League, will preside at the sessions and 
give the final address Sunday evening, 
when he will summarize and interpret 
the addresses and convention findings with 
particular reference to the work of lay- 
men’s organizations in the community. 
Malcolm C. Rees, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the League, will direct the con- 
vention. George Landis Wilson, prominent 
layman of the Third Unitarian Church 
in Chicago, is chairman of the committee 
in charge of local arrangements. 

In addition to the addresses, round table 
groups Saturday afternoon will discuss 
questions relating to the convention theme 
and to problems of programs and activ- 
ities of League chapters and other lay 
groups, the topics to be determined from 
suggestions made by delegates and the 
groups from which they come. After the 
session Saturday night, there will be in- 
formal conferences, with opportunity for 
groups to follow up the afternoon’s topics 
and for men to exchange helpful experi- 
ences and to consult with national ex- 
ecutives. 

Prof. John L. Gillin of the University 
of Wisconsin will discuss “The Church and 
the Offender’ and Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the League, will speak 
on “Liberal Religion and a Needy World” 
at Saturday night’s session. 

The convention service Sunday morning 
will be held at the First Unitarian Church, 
and the sermon will be preached by the 
minister, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt. Speakers 
that afternoon will be Michael M. Davis, 
director for medical services of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, on “Community Health”, and 
Dr. Garfield V. Cox, professor of business 
economics at the University of Chicago, 
on “The Church and Economics”. 

The final session Sunday night will be 
addressed by Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, who will discuss “City Growth 
and Community Problems’, and Mr. Par- 
sons, whose topic will be “The Appeal of 
the Community”. 

An exhibit of church promotion, pub- 
licity and advertising material and of 

League literature, prepared by Ival Me- 


Peak, secretary of the League, will be 
on display at the church. 


A Unitarian Moses in the Early West 
(Continued from page 84) 

think a missionary might do.’ St. Louis 
surpasses all places except Louisville “in 
fashion and high notions of life; great 
liberality (and I may say licentiousness) 
of opinion on religious subjects’. Cincin- 
nati, Marietta, Indianapolis, and Paris and 
Lexington, Kentucky, are among the places 
mentioned as offering possible opportu- 
nities for Unitarian endeavor. 

But as a whole the country is hostile to 
Unitarianism. And, for that matter, there 
was a very marked prejudice against 
preachers from the East. It was for that 
reason, he explains, he declined to preach 
even when opportunity offered. ‘This 
prejudice has arisen from the many Cal- 
vinistic missionary preachers who have 
inundated the Western States with the 
impression that they are licensed to con- 
demn, or damn, all but Presbyterians, and 
misrepresent even them, by overrating 
their numbers.” 

The prejudice against Unitarianism was 
of a different sort. “I was making inquiries 
of the aged inn-keeper concerning the 
Christian denominations in the place’, he 
writes, ‘“‘and among others I asked if there 
were any Unitarians. ‘What’, he said, 
‘you don’t call them Christians? Yes, sir, 
I do. ‘Why, folks say here they are Deists.’ 
Do you know, sir, what they profess? ‘No, 
they don’t believe anything.’”’ 

He finds, too, an evident determination 
to prevent knowledge of Unitarianism 
reaching the people. The old inn-keeper 
was open-minded compared to many for 
he was willing to read a tract which Mr. 
Thomas handed to him, and having read 
it commented favorably upon it. In a town 
where a Unitarian society had been ten- 
tatively formed, he reports, “I have made 
several attempts to find a bookseller of a 
different denomination who would sell a 
few tracts on commission ... but I have 
not succeeded. Even printers will not in- 
sert communications in answer to direct 
attacks upon Unitarians.” 

This expensive trip carried out under 
unbelievable hardship served the purpose 
for which it was designed. It provided 
headquarters with considerable informa- 
tion and it unquestionably served to focus 
attention on the few favorable spots in 
the region covered. It also served to show 
that the liberal clergy not only differed 
from the stricter brethren in their theology 
but even more in the style and spirit of 
propaganda. 


Annual Y.P.R. U. Dance 


This year the annual Young People’s 
Religious Union formal dance will be held 
at the Hotel Bradford in Boston, Mass., 
on the evening of Friday, February 19, 
from nine till one o’clock. Arrangements 
are in the hands of a committe of which 
Harold Shelley of Dorchester, Mass., is 
chairman and Donald Muther of Newton 
Center, Mass., is publicity manager. 
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To consider the Palmer-Lynn situation and 
to hear a report 
The February meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, which by the vote of the last meet- 
ing will be devoted to consideration of 
the question of free speech in the Unita- 
rian pulpit with special reference to the 
situation arising from the resignation of 
Rey. Raymond H. Palmer as minister of 
the Unitarian church of Lynn, Mass., will 
take place at eleven o'clock, Monday, 
February 29, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. It is expected that Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., will make a report of interviews 
between him and members of the Lynn 
church opposing Mr. Palmer. 


iLowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


| HUMANISM 


Feb. 29—Its History. Mar. 7—Its Meta- 
physics. Mar. 14—Its Religion. Mar. 21— 
Its Ethics. Mar. 28—Criticism of Humanism. 
Apr. 4—Its Future. 


By J. A.C. FAGGINGER AUER, B.D. 
(Meadville), Ph. D. (Cornell). 


Graduate of University of Amsterdam, 
Professor of Church History and Theology 
at Harvard Uniwersity and at Tufts College. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


\ 


Minot*Simons 


Modern heism 
fi 


A book which will reassure 
you, or your friends, that life 
is worth living. 


ie . an excellent representative believes 


in . .. amodern philosophy ... guided by 
scientific reports of fact . . . in sympathy 
with humanism . . . (but) finds . . . a divine 
intelligence that directs the Cosmic Order. 
... Dr. Simons is not only scholarly, he is 
sympathetic. He has a heart as well as a 
mind and realizes that other men have too. 
...” Boston Transcript. 


“ 


... It is a most creditable achievement. 
...” A. C. Dieffenbach, in editorial, The 
Christian Register. 


216 pages. $1.75. At booksellers or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pageants for Easter 
Send for descriptive folder of 


Plays and Pageants for the 
Church School 


The Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Why, I haven’t buried a living soul for a 
month !”’ 


“Ts she fond of listening in?’ ‘Not half 
so much as she is of speaking out.” 
—Jester. 


Theater usher to her assistant, and beck- 
oning to a parson: “’Ilda, show this gentle- 
man the way to ‘L’.”—London Opinion. 


“The winter season on Uranus lasts for 
twenty-one years’, Says an astronomer. 
All the plumbers on Uranus are million- 
aires.—Punch. 


There was the British boy who wrote, 
for the delectation of his teacher: “George 
Washington was a remarkable man. He 
was an American, and could not tell a lie.” 


A man said to a minister of strong con- 
victions: “I am told you are against the 
perseyerance of the saints.” “Not I, in- 
deed!" he replied. “It is the persistence of 
the sinners I oppose.” 


Fianee: “I haven't the courage to tell 
your father of my debts.” Fiancee: “What 
cowards you men are! Father hasn’t the 
courage to tell you of his debts.” 

—Nagel Lustige Welt. 


Street Orator: ‘We must get rid of 
radicalism, socialism, Bolshevism, Com- 
munism, and anarchism.” Voice from the 
crowd: “And while we're about it, why 
not throw in rheumatism ?”’ 


On a church bulletin board of a noted 
sanctuary, the city Boston, one read this 
sermon announcement : 

Sunday, January 31 
Dr. Blank 
“The Devyil’s Shadow” 
B. 


The phrase “eternal rest” occurred in a 
fourth-grade reading lesson, and the 
teacher tried to see if the children knew 
what it meant. Her first attempt met with 
no response. She read the line again, “So 
came eternal rest to this good man’’, and 
again asked the meaning. This time a little 
fellow volunteered, “I think it means he 
was out of a job.’—Friends Intelligencer. 


From a new English volume, “Howlers 
KEncored” : London was spoilt by the Great 
Five, it is much worse than it used to be. 
The Great Fire of London was due to a 
lighted cigarette falling in a tin of petrol 
in a garage. Trafalgar Square was where 
the Battle of Hastings was fought. The 
sattle of Trafalgar Square was fought 
in London against the Spaniards. One of 
those who fell in the Battle was Nelson. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was built by Chris- 
topher Columbus. The Board of Education 
has no existence except when it meets. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie flew from Skye to 
France. Henry the Highth was the world’s 
greatest widower, and in later life he 
developed a limp through having an abbess 
on his knee. Mr. Hoover’s chief job was 
to suggest that Germany should stop her 
respirations. When Henry the Seventh was 
angry his eyes flashed and rolled upon 
the floor. 


sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9.30 «a.m. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by 
Prof. John Baillie, D.D. Week-day services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. 
Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D.D., Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D.C. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK —ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Chureh of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on ali 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


Ee 
All sizes 
and 

prices. 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


William Howard Taft 


A Character Study 


By Epwarp H. Corron 


Author of—Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to 
‘Parents and Young People (edited); 
etc., etc. 


This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 


96 pages $1.50 postpaid 
A splendid book for discussion with 


young people and adult groups. 
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